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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE LATE 
SAMUEL R. FISHER. 


On reidiog the diary of our friend 8S. R. 
Fisher, kept during his last visit to Eogiand, 
in 1784, | was particularly interested in the 
account of the application of Women Friends 
to Loudon Yeuriy Meeting for the privilege 
of holding a ‘‘ Yearly Meeting fur business 
and tor corresponding with the zeveral Quar- 
terly Mcetings in the nation.”’ 

With the belief that it will prove inter- 
esting to some of the readers of Friends’ In- 
telligencer, L have obtwuined liberty to make 
au extract. ‘To me it is an interesting fact 
that we should have the opportunity of tak- 
ing this incident from the manuscript notes 
of an eye-witness ‘nearly ninety-six years after 
its occurrence. 

Several of the names of the. Friends men- 
tioned are pleasantly associated with the his 
tory of the Society, and are familiar to a 
number of Friends whose pareuts had a per- 
sonal knowledge of them. 

Esther ‘Tuke, Coristiana Hurstler, Eliza- 
beth Gibson, Alice Rigg, Margaret Routh, 
Hannah Wigham, Mary Proud, Mahet«ble 
Jenkins, Patience Bray and Rebecca Jones 
are mentioned as having attended: the men’s 
meeting ou the morning of the 5th of the 
Sixth month, 1784. 

Rebecca Wright was prevented from being 
present by indisposition. 
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Our friead S. R. F. says, “It seems the 
women have never been allowed to hold a 
yearly meeting for busiuess in this isle siace 
the ficat establui:hment of Friends. The mat- 
ter was opeued and spoken to by the women 
with great solemnity, beauty and submission, 
Nearly all the twelve women spoke, and it 
really was one of the most, if not the most, 
solemn meeting I ever attended. Many of 
the men were much tendered. A few of them 
spoke before the women withdrew. After- 
ward their request met with some opposition, 
so that alihougn many and most wished it 
then to be granted, it was postponed to the 
afiernvon sitiiug. Sovn after the opening of 
that meeting the matter, of the women’s 
yearly meeting Came again under cousidera- | 
tion, aud Alice Rigg and Margaret Routh 
atiended with the miuuie of tue request trom 
the women. Afier deiivering it they were 
asked many questions. Margaret Routh 
answered mostly, in a decent aud beauutul 
manner. They witidrew with the request 
that the women’s meeting might wali ou he 
men aud not adjourn tul they received an 
“auswer, 

“After some further time it was satisfacto- 
rily conciuded by men to grant the women’s 
request to hold a yearly mecting to corres 
pond with the several quarteriy meetings aad 
not make any rule of discipline withyut the 
concurrence of the men. It was to me a com- 
fortable and satisiaciory time; rather more. 
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#0 than when, yesterday, mention was made 
of the steps which bad been taken by Friends 
with the Government and each Member of 
Parliament, Ministers, etc., concerning the 
‘Slave Trade, which brought that matter very 
‘seriously before the meeting, more particu- 
larly so because some members of our Soci- 
ety in — held West India estates and 
slaves working such lande. 

“‘To this matter Nicholas Waln spoke 

pointedly, to show that the stock of slaves 
was kept up on said lands by fresh purchases, 
and in consequence that some Friends were 
econcerned in holding and purchasing such 
‘slaves. Although no-steps were at this time 
positively taken in the matter, yet it brought 
the subject to view and showed that Friends 
‘could not consistently act in behalf of the 
megroes .till their duty was fully discharged 
‘touching their own members in this case. 

“The occasion of my taking notice again 
of what passed yesterday relative to the 
slaves is because I thought the Yearly Meet- 
ing much more favored in the consideration 
of it, and of granting the women’s request, 
than through the course of all the other busi- 
mess which came before it. 

“After the granting of the request of the 
‘women come men Friends were appointed to 
present them with a copy of the minute of 
men’s meeting; the epistles to the seven Year- 
lly Meetings and the general epistle were read 
iby John Gough, of Ireland, who, I conclude, 
had a principal share in preparing them. He 
is one of the most solid and weighty members, 
‘when he is considered as a man of letters and 
his qualifications as a minister of the Gospel 
—they but rarely meet without learning 
eclipsing the better part.” 

At this time a number of Friends from 
America were engaged in religious visits to 
Great Britain. Among them were Nicholas 
Waln, George Dillwyn and wife, Samuel 
mien and the women Friends already men- 
tioned as having been with the women’s com- 
mittee who presented the request to the Year- 
dy Meeting for a yearly meeting for business. 


Previously to attending the annual meet- 
ing 8. R. Fisher had accompanied Nicholas 
Waln in his visits, not only to the meetings 
in the city of London but to many in the 
adjacent country. A number of these were 
wery small, sometimes not more than twenty 
or thirty persons present, and the majority of 
those not members of the Society, and yet 
they appear to have been seasons of Divine 
favor. N. Waln generally had vocal service, 
but wassilent in several meetings in succession, 
which was a disappointment to the people with 
whom he was a favorite. The social com- 
aninglings were remarkable. Many gather- 
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ings at the houees of Friends, where the trav- 
elers were entertained with great hospitality. 

In their journeyings they passed through 
Little Dunmore, a place famed for giving a 
flitch of bacon to such couples as bad lived a 
year and a day in strict love and harmony. 
The Friend at whose houge they lodged said 
that he had seen it presented in the prescribed 
form amid a great concourse of people; but 
this ceremony, being very expensive to the 
parish, was now granted only once in fifty 
years. He had known the flitch to be 
claimed and to be refused. 

In reference to his engagement with N. W.., 
our friend S. R. Fisher was led by his self- 
mistrust and humility to fear that he might 
have departed from his internal Guide. He 
left home on business, but was encouraged by 
his friends, both in America and London, to 
devote a part of his time to this service, and 
it is worthy of note that while thus engaged 
he felt no liberty to make any inquiries in 
regard to business, even when passing through 
districts where fabrics were manufactured in 
which he was interested as a merchant. He 
writes: “My mind being weak and low, I 
feared I had attempted a matter for which I 
was not properly qualified,” and he was ready 
to conclude that herein he had erred. But 
his friends thought differently. When about 
to return, the meeting held at Grace Church 
street granted him a certificate which Samuel 
thought accredited him with more than he 
deserved and remonstrated, but it was decided 
to be just, and was signed by the meeting 
generally. 


ON SOME OF THE BEST METHODS OF AC- 


QUIRING MORAL EXCELLENCE. 

In John Stuart Blackie’s excellent treatise 
on Self-Culture are some thoughtful pages - 
upon the best methods of labor toward the 
attainment of moral excellence, which have 
found the widest acceptance among all sincere 
minds. Prof. Blackie, as an instructor of 
young men, adapts his remarks especially to 
these, but they are applicable to all persons 
without distinction of age or sex. We make 
some copious extracts : 

The first thing to be attended to here is to 
have it distinctly and explicitly graved into 
the soul that there is only one thing that can 
give significance and dignity to human life— 
viz., virtuous energy; and that this energy is 
attainable only by energizing. If you imagine 
you are to be much helped by books, and 
reasons, and speculations, and learned dispu- 
tations in this matter, you are altogether mis- 
taken. Books and discourses may indeed 
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awaken and arouse you, and perhaps hold up| sons of coarse moral fibre, low aspirations 
the sign of a wise finger post to prevent you | and lukewarm temperament, commonly called 
from going astray at the first start, but they | men of the world. First, of course, there is 
cannot move you a single step on the road; | the Sermon on the Mount, then the 13th chap- 
it is your own legs only that can perform the| ter of the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
journey; it is altogether a matter of doing.| then the Gospel of John; then the General 
Finger-posts are very well where you find | Epistle of James; the two Epistles to Timo- 
them, but the sooner you can learn todo with-|thy; the 8th chapter of the Romans; the 
out them the better, for you will not travel | 5th and 6th chapters of the Ephesians; and 
long, depend upon it, before you come into | the same chapters of the Galatians. In the 
regions of moor, and mist, and bog, and far} Old Testament every day’s experience will 
waste solitudes ; and woe be to the wayfarer | reveal to you more clearly the profound wis- 
in such case, who has taught himself to travel | dom of the Book of Proverbs. For seasons 
only by finger-posts and milestones! You] of devout meditation, of course, the Psalms 
must have a compass of sure direction in your | of the great minstrel monarch are more to be 
own soul, or you may be forced to depend for | commended, and among them I should re~ 
your salvation on some random leader, who is | commend specially, as calculated to infuse a 
only a little less bewildered than yourself. | spirit of deep and catholic piety into the souls 
Gird ‘up your loins therefore, and prove the | of the young—Psalms i, viil, xix, xxiv, xxxii, 
all-important truth, that as you learn to walk | xxxvii, xlix, li, liii, lxxiii, xc, ciii civ, cvii, 
only by walking, to leap by leaping, and to | cxxi, cxxxi, cxxxiii. 
fence by fencing, so you can learn to live} Perhaps even more important towards the 
vbly only by acting nobly on every occasion | achievement of a noble life than a memory 
that presents itself. If you shirk the first| well stored with sacred texts is an imagina- 
trial of your manhood, you will come so much | tion well decorated with heroic pictures; in 
the weaker to the second; and ifthe next ocea- | other words, there is no surer method of be- 
sion, and the next agaia, finds you unpre- | coming good, and it may be great also, than 
pared, you will infallibly sink into baseness.|an early familiarity with the lives of great 
A swimmer becomes strong to stem the tide| and good men. So far as my experience goes, 
only by frequently breasting the big waves. | there is no kind of sermon s0 effective as the 
If you practice always in shallow waters, | example of a great man. Here we see the 
your heart will assuredly fail you in the hour | thing done before us—actually done—a thing 
of high flood. General notions about sin and | of which we were no‘ even dreaming, and the 
salvation can do you no good in the way of | voice speaks forth to us with a potency like 
the blessed life. As in a journey, you must | the voice of many waters, “Go thou and do 
see milestone after milestone fall into your | likewise.” Why not? No doubt, not every 
rear, otherwise you remain stationary; so in| man is a hero, and heroic opportunities are 
the grand march of a noble life, one paltri-| not given every day; but if you caunot do 
ness after another must disappear, or you have | the same thing, you may do something like 
lost your chance. it; if you are not planted on as high or as 
_ Richter gives it as one excellent antidote | large a stage, you can show as much man- 
against moral depression, to call up in our} hood, and manifest as much virtuous persis- 
darkest moments the memory of our bright-| tency on a small scale. Every man may pro- 
est. So in the dusty struggle and often | fit by the example of truly great men, if he 
tainted atmosphere 6f daily business it is well | is bent on making the most of himself and 
to carry about with us the purifying influence | his circumstances. It is altogether a delusion 
of a high ideal of human conduct, fervidly | to measure the greatness of men by the great- 
and powerfully expressed. Superstitious per- | ness of the stage on which they act, or the 
sons carry amulets externally on their breasts; | volume of the sound with which the world 
carry you a select store of holy texts within, | loves to reverberate their achievements. Nay, 
and you will be much more effectively armed | that moral heroism is often greatest of which 
against the powers of evil than any most ab-| the world says least, and which is exercised 
solute monarch behind a bristling body-guard. | in tne humblest spheres, and in circles the most 
Store your memory early in youth with the| unnoticed. Let us therefore turn our youth- 
golden texts of the Old and New Testaments, | ful imaginations into great picture galleries 
and, as the Bible is a big book—not so much|and Walhallas of the heroic souls of all 
a book, indeed, as a great literature in small | times and all places, and we shall be incited 
bulk—perhaps I could not do better in this | to follow after good, and be ashamed to com- 
place than indicate for you a few books or | mit any sort of baseness in the direct view of 
chapters which you will find it of inestimable} such “a cloud of witnesses.” One of the 
value to graft into your soul deeply before | best of Greek books, once in everybody’s 
you come much into contact with those per- | hands, now, I fear, fallen considerably into 
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the shade, is Plutarch. Here you have,| great man, and the clorer the better, for it is 
whether for youth or manhood, in the shape | only the morally noble, and not the intellec- 
of living examples of the moet rich and vari- | tually clever, in whom greater int'macy al- 
ous type, the very stuff from which human | ways reveals greater excellences. To have 
efficiency must ever be made. Our accurate | felt the thrill of a fervd humanity shoot 
critical historians have a emall educational | through your veins at the touch of a Chal- 
value when set against that fine instinct for | mers, a Meclecd or a Bunsen, is to a young 
ail true humen greatness, and that genial} man of a fine susce) tibility worth more than 
sympathy with all human weakness, which | #l! the wiedom of tie Grceks, #/] the jearning 
shine out so conspicuously in the classical | of the Germans, and all the sagacity of the 
picture gallery of that rare old Beectian. Let | Scotch. Atter such a vivific influence, the 
therefore our young men study to make them- | light witlings may sneer as they pleare, and 
selves familiar, not with the fribbles, odditics,|the giave Gemaliels may trown; but you 
and monstrosities of humanity, set forth in| know in whom you have believed, and you 
fictitious narratives, but with the real blood | believe because you have seen, and you grow 
and bone of human hervism which the seleét | with a happy growth and your veins ave tull 
pages of biography present. An Athenian | of sap, because you have been engrafted into 
Pericles, with noble magvanimity, telling his | the stem of a true vine. And if it be not your 
servant to take a Jamp and show a scurrilous | good fortuve to come under the direct genial 
reviler politely the way home; a German |exparsive virtue of some great moral sun, 
Luther, having his feet shod with the gospel | you are not aliog.ther left to chance in the 
of peace, and sword of the Spirit in his} mora! influences with which you are fur- 
bands, marching with cheerful confidence |roundd. If you cannot always avoid the 
against an embattled array of kaisers and | contegion of low company, you may at all 
evenis ban yourself from volunterily marching 
io it. There are jew situstions in life wi ere 
you may not have some power of choo-ng 





cardinals; a Pastor Oberlin in a soon 
mountain parish of Al-ace, floging behind 
him the bland allurements of metropolitan 
preferment, and turning his little rocky dio- 5 ur companions, and remember that moral 
cese into a moral and physical parxdise— | contagion, Jike the infectious power of physi- 
these are great stereotyped facts, which should | cal diseases, borrows half its suength from 
drive themselves like goads into the hearts of | the weakness of the subject with which it 
the young. No man can contradic: a fact ;| comes in contact. 
but the best fictions, without a deep mora!| ‘ Men may try many things,” said the wise 
significance beneath, are only iridescent frovh, | old bard of Weimar; “only not live «t ran- 
beautiful now, but which a single puff of air | dom ;” and if you would not live at rand: m, 
blows into nothingness. it will be nee ssary tor you to fix cet times for 
Better, much better, than even the mirror 
of greatness in the biographies of truly grea: 
men, is the living influence of such men when 
you have the happiness of coming in contact 
with them. ‘The best books are only a clever 
machinery for stirring the nobler nature, but | 
they act indirectly and feebly; they may > 
| 


calling yourrelt to account. In commercial 
transyciione it is found a great safeguard 
ayainst debt, to pay for everything a much 
as possible in cath, and where that is not pos- 
sible, not to run long acc: unts, but to strike 
cleer balances at certain set seasons. Exactly 
‘0 in our acecun's with God and with ovr 
remote also, dry and dusty upen the library souls, The best charts and the n ost acevrate 
shelves, not even on your txble, and very fer | compuass+s will bring no profit to the mex who 
from your heart. But a living great man, | docs not get into the habit of regular y using 
coming across your path, carries wiih him an|/them, Jn this view the illustrious prectice of 
electric influence which you cannt excepe—| the old Pyth»gorears (who were a church «#8 
that is, of course if you are cupabie of bring | much as a school) presents a god model! for 
affec‘ed in a noble way, for the blind do noi | us, 

see, and ihe dead not feel; and there is a | “ Let not soft sleep usurp oblivious sway 

class of people—very re pu'able p ople per- | Till thrice you've told the deeds that marked the day; 





haps in thoy way—in hose breasts the aye ah y maps ? . bat thing for thee most fitted 
: ; ; a ; as apily done? and what good deed omitted? 
epiphany of a Christ " Nl only excite the re- | And wh: n you've summed the tale, wipe out the bad 
mark, ** He hath a devil! Suppesing, however, | With gracious grief, and in the good be glad!” 
that ycu are not one of the Seribes and|No man, in my opiniin, will ever attein to 
Pharisees, but a young man starting on the | high excelience in what an excellent old di- 
journey of life with # revereniivl receptive | vine caile “ihe life of God in the soul of 
ness and a delicate sensibility such #s belong | man,” without culiveting sta’ed jeruds of 
to well-conditioned youth, in this case the | solitude, end using thet solitude for the im- 
greatest blessing that con happen to you, is to | poriant purpose ot +elt-knowledge and self: 
come directly into contatt with some truly:|amelivraiiun. “Commune with your own 
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heart on your bed and be still,” said the | Source of all gédd. It is the’ most natural 


P-al mist. 


In connection with the delicate function of 
moral self review, it occurs naturally to men- 
tion prayer. In this scientific age, when 
everyihiag is analyzed, and anatomized, and 
tabulated, there is a tendency to talk of 
kno vledge as a power to which all things are 
subject. 
power is true only where knowledge is the | 
main thing wauted. There are higher things 
than knowledge in the world; there are liv- 
ing energies, and in the moral worid, cer- 
tainly, it is not knowledge, but aspiration 
that is the moving power, and the wiog of | 
aspiration is prayer. Where aspiration is 
wanting, the soul creeps: it cannot fly; is is 
at best a caged bird, curiously basy in count- | 
ing and classifying the bars of iis own ¢ m- | 
finement. Of course, we do not meau that 


' 








and speediest and surest antidote against that 
spirit of shallow s-lf-confidence and brisk im- 
pertinence sv apt to spring up with the know- 
iedge without charity which puffeth up and 
edifieth not. What a pions tradition has 
taught us to do daily before our principal 
meal, as a comely ceremony, let us learn to do 


Bat the maxim that knowiedge is | before every serious act of our life, not as a 


cold form, but as a fervid reality. 


ee 
THE MARTYRDOM OF JOHN HUSS. 


Catholic as Constance is, it recognizes that 
its chief claim to fame is its counection with 
the poor Bohemian preacher, who was burnt 
without its gates jus: 464 years ago, It is, 
however, absurd, as some have done, to say 
that Constance glories ia its crime. The city 
was nO more responsible for the death of 


auy person should be so fall of his own little |} Huss than were the inhabitants of Smithfield 
self, and so ignorant of the grandeurSof the| for the martyr fires that were lighted there, 
universe, a3 to besiega the ear of Heaven | or than Oxford was for the death of Latimer 
with petitions that tne laws of the universe | and Ridley. No, it was the crime of Chris- 


shall be changed any moment that may suit 
his convenience. We do not pray that we 
may alter the Divine decrees, but that our 
human will may learn t> move ia harmooy 
with the Divine will, How far with regard 
to any special matter, not irrevocably fixed in 
the Divine concatenation of possibilities our 
petition may prevail, we never can tell; but 
this we do know, that the most natural and 
the most effectual means of keeping our own 
noblest nature in harmony with the source of 
all vital nobleness is to hold high emotional 
communion with that source, and to plant 
ourselves humbly in that attitude of devout 
rec2piivaness which is the one becomivg atti- 
tude in the create!, towards the Creator. 





tendom, not of Constance. The wooden car 
or chariot ia which Huss arrived in Constance 
at the end of his long journey from Prague is 
still! preserved in the Wessenberg Museum. 
He put up ata little mean house near the 
Schnetzthor. Probaby in the time of the 
Emperor Joseph II a little tablet, with a 
medallion in stone of the Reformer, was let 
into the wall, and within the last twelve 
months his Bohemian compatriots have 
adorned the front of the house with a fine 
medallion portrait, with a suitable inscription 
in Bohemian and German. The city was 
crowded to overflowing with visitors, for it is 
estimated that no fewer than from 100,000 
to 150,000 strangers had come from all parts 


Practically, there is no surer test of a man’s|of Christendom in the train of the great 


moral diathesis than tie capacity of prayer. 
He, at least in a Christian country must be | 
an extremely igavrant man, who could invoke | 
the D viue blessing day after day on acis of | 
manifest turpitude, falsehood or folly. Ia 
the old heathea times a man in certala cir- 
cumstances might perhaps with a clear con. 
scieucs, have prayed to a Dionysus or an 
Aparodite to consecrate his acts of drunken- 
ness or debauchery, but, thanks to the preach 
ing of the Galilean fishermen, we have got 
bayond that now, and universal experience 
declaras tie fact that geuuine private prayer 
(for { do not speak of course of repeating 
routine formularies), which is t13 vival e'e- 
mut of a noodle moral natura, ist) the coarsa, 
sensual and selfish min an atmosphere which 
he cannot breathe. Take, therefore, young man 
the apostolic mixim with you—pray without 
ceasing. Keep yourself always-in an attitude 
of reverential depenience on the Supreme 


| Council, Having reczived a safe conduct 


from the Emperor Sigismund freely to go and 
return, Huss seemed at first principally con- 
cerned about how he and his companion 
should obtain the means of subsistence until 
euch time a3 the Council permitted him to 
depart. He writes at this time, ‘ Living is 
very dear here; a bed with a room costs more 
than half a guiden (about 1s.) per week. I 
am greatly afraid that my funds will soon be 
exhausted. Please see my friends about this 
in Bohemia.” Within a forinight of his 
arrival he was arrested, in defianve of impe- 
rial safe conduct, and after several removals, 
on the 4th of January, 1415, he was thrown 
into a miserable duagson close to the refec- 
torium in the Dominican Convent, now the 
Insel Hotel. Tho refectorium is now the 
restaurant of the hotel, the handsome church 
of the monastery having been secularized into 
a magnificent dining hall. The traveler, on 
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— from his luxurious table d’héte, has only 
to take a few steps to see what sort of accom- 
modation Huss received in his narrow cell. 
The stone to which he was chained—only, I 
believe, however, at night—and the door with 
a little hole in it through which food could 
to him, are preserved in the Wes- 
senberg Museum. He suffered much from 
wet and cold, but through the kindness of his 
guards, whom he-won by his gentleness, he 
was able to write letters to his friends, and 
even short theological treatises. With touch- 
ing quaintness he writes from here to his 
knightly friend and eountryman, John of 
Chlum, “Do not allow the great expense (of 
his keep) to trouble you. If God should free 
the goose (Huss in Bohemian means goose) 
from his prison, he will not allow you to re- 
gret the expense. To-morrow it is eight weeks 
that the goose has been lying close to the 
dining room.” His prison was soon after 
changed to a tower of the Franciscan Convent, 
and then to the strong castle of Gottlieben. 
His offence was the preaching of those doc- 
trines which all Protestantism has since 
adopted. It was in vain that every possible 
means was employed to make him retract. 
With gentle firmness he appealed to God and 
the Holy Scriptures, and was immovable. At 
length, on the 6th of July, 1415, he was 
brought into the cathedral to be publicly con. 
demned. Kaiser Sigismund was there, in his 
imperial robes, and with him were assembled 
all the spiritual and temporal lords who had 
come to the Council as the representatives of 
‘Christendom. It is natural for us to think 
of Huss as supported by all the Protestant 
sentiment which now exists in the world, but 
then it had not come into being. With many 
worldly, sensual and cruel men, both among 
priests and laymen, assembled at the Council 
there were also the best and wisest of their 
generation, and it was these who held he was 
guilty of deadly sin. Against this consensus 
of the Christian world he had only to place 
his individual conviction of right and duty 
based upon the Scriptures. ; 
He was bitterly alone, and in his cold, dark 
rison cell, as well as now, standing before 
is judges, who were about to hand him over 
to a shameful and cruel death, the agonizing 
doubt may have come to him whether, after 
all, these men of learning and piety might 
not be right and he wrong. 
A modern poet has a ; 


“They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


But the choice spirits to whom the world 
owes most, have often had to tread the wine- 
press absolutely alone; and who shall esti- 
mate the agony of this loneliness, compared 


oe ee 


with which the staké, and even the rack, are 
small torments? The stone is still shown in 
the Cathedral where Huss stood while being 
degraded from his priestly office, and where 
he was publicly condemned and cursed. _ 

When he fixed his eyes full upon Sigis- 
mund and reminded him of his imperial safe 
conduct, the hot blood mounted to the Kai- 
ser’s cheeks, so that all present observed it. 
One hundred years later this blush saved the 
life of Luther. When the youthful Emperor 
Charles V was urged by his clerical counsel- 
ors at Worms to disregard the safe conduct 
he had given to Luther, on the ground that 
no faith was to be kept with heretics, he re- 

lied, ‘I should not like to have to blush 
like Sigismund.” It is a melancholy instance 
of the perversion of conscience that in his 
mature age Charles never ceased to reproach 
himself for this act of good faith. The aw- 
ful ceremony of public condemnation and 
anathema over, Huss was given over to the 
secular arm. 

The Pfalzgraf, leading with 800 soldiers, 
took him to the place of execution. With 
them went a vast multitude, the spiritual and 
secular lords on horseback. We can still 
trace every step of the way to the place of 
martyrdom. It now leads through a rather 
pretty suburb of the town until you come to 
an ugly gasometer, when you turn down an 
avenue of poplars which leads to a little spot. 
enclosed with an iron railing, in which stands 
a huge boulder overgrown with ivy. On one 
side is the simple inscription “ Joannes Huss, 
Juli 6, 1415,” and on the other side, “ Hier- 
onymus von Prag, Juni 7, 1416;” for on the 
same spot, within a twelvemonth, Jerome, the 
friend and disciple of Huss, also witnessed a 
good confession. . 

Before we bid farewell to Huss and Con- 
stance and the Bodensee, there is one inci- 
dent I should like to recall, which seems to 
me one of the most touching in the ehronicles 
of the martyrs. Huss has commended his 
soul to God, and solemnly asserted his integ- 
rity and the joy with which he seals with his 
blood the truths he has taught. The execu- 
tioner is about to light the fatal pile, when 
the martyr observes a peasant adding a fagot 


‘to the pile, in the assurance that this act will 


further his salvation. It causes no emotion 
of anger or indignation in the mind of the 
sufferer, but he admires the simple faith that 
prompts it, and gently says, “ O sancta sim- 
plicitas.” Those who sadly teel that they can 
no longer say “Shibboleth ” as their fathers 
have said it, do not always possess the gentle- 
ness and humility of Huss, nor realize that 
the censure of good men who remain in the: 
old paths may be animated by this “ holy 
simplicity.” — Times, 
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DR. DEWEY ON THE VITALITY OF CHRISTI- 
‘ ANITY. 

There is a controversy which has arisen, 
that relates to the character of the claim 
which Christianity itself has upon our rever- 
ence. Has it a supernatural claim? Does it 
bear upon it the stamp of miracle, either in 
the character or in the works of its Founder? 

This question turns upon the view we take 
of the Christian records. Are they reliable ? 
- ~~ to be taken mainly as they stand? 

r 
legendary accretions that grew up about the 
original story? Are they, in part, of the 
same unreliable character as the spurious 

" Gospels? We have a body of such Gospels. 
They contain internal evidence enough of be- 
ing spurious. Noone can read them without 
feeling it. With the exception of the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, or Acts of Pilate,—which is 
evidently a constructed fiction—all these 
writings are full of improbable, or absurd and 
idle stories. But the genuine Gospels bear 
all the marks of sobriety and honesty to- 
gether, and are, indeed, every way of such a 
moral tone that it is impossible to believe that 
the writers intentionally inserted what they 
knew to be mere fables, to embellish their 
narratives. And if they had given simply 
and only an account of Jesus as a pure and 
sublime Teacher, we should have credited 
them without hesitation. 

é It must be, then, a distrust of all miracles 
that leads us to distrust the Evangelists. It 


is the assumption that a miracle is in itself 


and altogether an impossible and an incredible 
thing. Are we entitled to take this ground? 
Is the system of the universe such a system 
of “evolutions,” rolling up everything into 
their folds, that it is not left to God himself 
to change or re-enforce any power in matter 
or mind? If we say this, upon what grounds 
n we say it? Certainly not that we in- 
tuitively know it. And if upon any other 
ground, it must be that we know all the facts 
and possibilities in the universe, which we do 
not know. 
The truth is, I suppose, that the rejection 
i of miracles does not depend on argument, 
but upon a general state of mind. It is that 
state of mind which Lecky has described in 
his admirable book on the history of Ration- 
alism in Europe. We all know—know by 
experience—what it is, and we all welcome in 
general the progress of Rationalism. But all 
progress goes by swayiogs back and forth, 
and the question is, whether the rationalistic 
tendency may not, on this subject, go too far, 
just as every other tendency—liberty, equali- 
ty, democracy—may at times go too far. It 
certainly may be so, and it would not sur- 
prise me to see a reaction in favor of miracles. 


0 they consist, in considerable part, of 





But, however this shall be, I desire for 
myself to touch ground amidst the swayimgs 
of the great rationalistic tide, and not to be 
carried too far. If there is one state of mind. 
that is unfavorable to miracles, there is an- 
other that is favorable to them, and it may be 
the most philosophical of the two. Is the 
Supreme Nature an infinitely loving Nature, 
or is it a mere impersonal Force? When E 
am most impressed with God’s tender merey 
to every creature, and dismiss the childish 
thought that it cares less for this world be- 
cause it is one of an infinite number; when I 
see what a world it is, and feel the mighty 
burden upon its heart of sorrows and strug— 
glings and perils, and when I behold that im- 
maculate Wonder which rose in the world 
eighteen centuries ago, to shine with healing 
power upon all the ages, it does not seem to 
me irrational to believe that this grandest in- 
tervention for human help was marked by the 
finger of God with some special emphasis and 
attestation. I cannot say that I know it— 
this is not a matter for dogmatic and un-. 
questionable statement, but that my mind in- 
clines me to believe it. 

The question (of miracles) belongs to the 
philosophy of Christianity and not to its es- 
sence, and ought not to alienate or separate 
its true friends, I see as good men on one 
side of it as the other. And for @ and 
thoughtful men to hold one another under 
any religious or social proscription for their 
honest opinions ought to belong te the ac- 
cursed intolerance of the past. 

The truth is, the vitality of the Christiam 
religion lies deeper than miracles, The mis- 
sion of Christ is the same in its object, 
whether attested by miracles or not, to lead 
us out of darkness into light ; out of distrust 
and despair to filial faith; out of sin and 
sorrow to holiness and blessedness. Men may 
be so led, are so led, without ever thinking 
of miracles or the miraculous. There are 
miracles in the human soul—at least there are 
direct and divine imprints upon it—that are 
of deeper import than any that are external 
or exceptional. Christiaaity itself is based 
upon something deeper than its visible form 
or claim. I accept it as the best of religions, 
but not as the whole of religion. “* The 
Christian consciousness,” though that phrase . 
is constantly pronounced as the final word, is 
not the final word. The final and great word 
—Jesus himeelf being witness—is God, and 
the Spirit of God breathing in the humam 
soul. Nothing offends me more than the ex- 
travagant claims of the Christian dogmatists, 
saying, “ Nothing but Christ, nothing but 
Christ,”’ as if God were not, and the presence 
of God were nothing. No! it is not true 
that all religion lies within the compass even. 
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of Christian dogma and institution. It comes 
also from the wayside of still meditation ; it 
comes from the midnight stars ; it comes trom 
the clouds of eventide; it came so to An- 
tonivuus and Boethius, and many another, 
who, without written law, were a law to 
themselves. It comes from converse with 
good men’s presence aud example and hervic 
deeds. It comes from the biographie page, 
from poetic inspiration, from pictures of 
seints and martyrs, from the deeps of music; 
from wherever the Spirit of God, like the un 
seen wind, breathes holy refreshment and 
healing life through the hearts of the children 
of men. 


——_—_—-—~<e> 


AS CRAPS* 


FROM UNPUBLISHED 





LETTERS. 


Our hill country is very lovely now aud 
sweet with bloom. Hyacinths an’ their train 
of waxy beauties have given us an abundance 
of exotic fragrance, and now the apple blis- 
soms are bursting out, and we shall be jn 
clouds of petalled perfume for days to come. 
The wheat fields are almost waving and the 
vividly green grass resappears in rich buttery 
cream. And ¢o | find compensation, though 
isolated from much that I cannot cease to 
crave, and am thankful that I always have 
abundant oceupation. 

M. and her husband have settled ona farm 
mear us. She is trying to keep up her read 
ing, and is also dipping into cook-book and 
‘balance-sheet. Mother gave her name for 
the Friends’ Intelligencer, and she tells me she 
reads everything in it, which is more than I 
succeed in doing, much as I enjoy its columas, 
We find great satisfaction in ite pages, and | 
have an interest always to kndw how you, 
who decide upon the bill of fare and from the 
world’s supply select, combine, season and 
present our weekly table of enjoyable and 
profitable things, fare yourselves—what sat- 
isfaction, what perplexity, what unity, what 
individuality attend your labors—what ex 
periences and incidents break up the mono: 
ony, and what appreciation in the way of 
subscription lists comfort you. 

The diversity of outlets Jor human interests 
is one of the great, marvels of our age. While 
some are sending out their capabilities in 
mission work, day purseries and others are 
giving themselves to the things nearest them. 
When ——— began to meni, and the neces- 
sity of a diversion for the weary days came, I 
gathered the odds and ends for a silk quilt. 
So, lying on her back, she has the piecery 
well progressed towards completion. It has 
been a heavy tax on my time, but has proved 
an excellent medicine for her. Of course 

every scrap, has to be cut and arranged in its 


ee 


right place. To combine, out of a heteroge- 
neous mass of shapes, shades and textures a 
harmonious whole is a work of patience and 
ingenuity, and vulgar and mechanical as it 
may seem to the artistic appreciation, I have 
found my own delight in the arrangement of 
form and color. ‘The simple fact of making 
| from useless cuttings a complete and satisfac- 
tory whole, which sha'!l please the eye and 
| fill a useful place, isa resiful outlet. Then 
there are the histories attached, which can 
never be separated from there shades and 
textures while memory lasts. There are wed- 
ding gowns and wedding vests—silks of to- 
day and of the long past. My friend’s an- 
cestress raised the worms, reeled twisted and 
wove the silk of this web and wes married in 
the dress, and many came to the meeting to 
see her married on account thereof, That is 
the dress a friend is making to day, and these 
are the wedding dresses of the friend of my 
childhood w5o has long lain beneath the sod. 
[ suppose the interest is a8 harmless and 
healthful as many of the hobbies of artistic 
and scientific people, at least as those of 
fashions ble people, and indeed there is a de- 
gree of fashion in the average science and art 
of the present time, 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 15, 1880. 





Our YEARLY MEETING, which is in pro- 
gress as we go to press, opened at the usual 
time with a Meeting of the Ministers and 
Elders on Seventh-day, the 8th inst. The 
usual business of the select body was trans- 
acted with harmony and fraternal love. 

On First-day, the 9th inst., large meetings 
for worship were held at our various houses 
for worship in this city, with a Youths’ Meet- 
ing in the afiernoon. 

We hope to give our readers a detailed re- 
port next week, 

PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING, 
held at Race Street Meeting-house on the 4th 
of Fifth month, 1880, was well attended and 
was an interesting occasion. 

Soon after the meeting assembled, a 
Friend rose to say a few words of reverent 
appreciation relative to the long and useful 
life and the happy death of our beloved 
friend Samuel M. Janney, of Virginia. We 
love to contemplate a life such as Samuel 
M. Janney has lived. His ministry, upon 
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which he entered in his young manhood, | visit the widow and the fatherless in their 
was truly acceptable and most valuable, and | affliction as we keep ourselves unspotted 
his writings have done and are doing good | from the world. 

service to the Society of Friends, They are| The Saviour is seat to ail—the kingdom of 
natural, simple, truthful and without bigotry ; Heaven is within the soul, and there you 
—ever directing the mind to the Highest | 


will find the Christ, and of the increase of 
Wisdom. 


| His kingdom aud government there will be 
All those who knew our friend well must | no end. 
moura his depar ure, for the ruling i ob If we have not known that our Redeemer 
of his life, writings and ministry was obedi-| liveth, aod that because He lives we live 
ence to the voice of God in the soul, Care-| also, what hope have we? 
fully watchiag the avenues of his own heart,| After some other services, Samuel J. Lev~ 
his walk was cousisteatly upright, and he | ick then invoked the Divine blessing upon 
might well say, with the apostle of old, “Ij the assembly gathered, alluding with much 
have fought a good fight, 1 have finished my | fesliang to the removal of the dear ones, 
course, 1 have kept the faith; henceforth | who have long walked before us in the path- 
there is laid up for me a crown of right-| way of true dedication. 
eousnes3, which the Lord, the righteous | The business of the Quarterly Meeting was 
judge, shall give me at that day.” then entered upon. Minutes for Ann Packer, 
He fulfilled his ministry, bringing peace of Greenplain Monthly Meeting, Ohio, and 
to many a desolated heart—with ali gentle- for ber companions, Woodrow Warner and 
ness and humility speaking a word in season Mahala his wife, from the same meeting: 
to the suffering, pouring in the oil of con-| Were read, and these Friends were cordially 
solation, but striving ever simply to follow welcomed. E 
the voice of God in the soul. With the| After the calling of the representatives, 
Psalmist, he might declare that, though the the queries and their answers were read and 
heavens and the earth should wax old as a| their summaries approved, as fairly repre- 
garment, and be changed as a vesture, yet senting the state of this Quarterly Meeting. 
the Divine Power remains the eame, and Many exhortations to greater faithfulness in 
His years shall have no end. regard to several of our testimonies were 
“Aun Packer, of Ohio, rose with the words st pee eames - eneg ee ee eee 
fron the prophet Jeremiah: “Can the Ethi- Soa . ree ee cra 
op'an change his skin, or the lcopard his vateninned,. A relnns: meri, bce be 
epota? thea may ye also do good that are the attendance of auy Friend who may feel 
accustomed to do evil.” The sinner cannot concerned to are onan " nels 25 Hae 
cleanse himeelf, except by the help of the order, and due simplicity should be observed. 
Heavenly Father. We must examine our The custom of choosing overseers by previous 
heiete GHA piueiinae “aed ee: “soll the errangement was mentioned as objectionable, 
Father, who knows His children and ‘is a amas sc renee on 
mercifal and just, will, by the ministrae | Uc! appclatments entirely to the meeting. 
tion of His Spirit to our spirits, lovingly POT nee —— ae - 
Diines dit:ten Miteenbt attend the approaching Yearly Meeting, and 
He will wash, cleanse and purify the soul o — = meme ? ee 
—bringing down ali lofty imaginations and : an enna ee ae 
was read aud adopted, and the meeting 


overthrowing all things not in accordance]. 
adjourned, 


with the Divine Wisdom. We need more 
earnestness of secret prayer for the cleansing 
of our own spirits; aud then the road toward 
Zion ia the path of peace. Having expe- 
rienced the cleansing power of Goi, we are 
ready to do the work of God. We may 





Kansas.—The Quarterly Report of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture is before 
us, giving statistical information of a very 
valuable character for those who may antici- 
pate seeking a home in this noble young 
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State of the mid-continent. The report, 
which ends with the close of the year 1879, 
announces a condition of general prosperity, 
with excellent prospects for the coming sea- 
son. 

“ Never has there been a more unanimous 
expression of satisfaction and good feeling 
among our farmers than at the close of 1879. 
Dealers in lumber, hardware and dry goods 
have done a great amount of business. This 
is directly indicative of the fact that the 
farmers are in circumstances to provide for 
themselves and their stock more comfortable 
houses and shelter, and better clothing for 
themselves and families. Our correspondents 
remark a steady improvement in quality of 
stock, more care in the preparation of the soil 
for seeding, and more thorough cultivation of 
growing cropa.” 

We have a statement of the acreage of 
wheat, a general summary of all crops with 
their average yield, and a summary by coun- 
ties, showing the number and value of live 
stock for 1879, valuation of property, school 
statistics, etc., and a meteorological summary 
of the year. The mean temperature in this 
State for 1879 is 54.67°, which is slightly 
above the mean of the eleven preceding years. 
The average of the First month was 23.49°, 
and of the Seventh, which was the warmest 
month, was 86.9°. This shows a wide range 
of temperature—the warmest day indicating 
+99.5° and the coldest —16°—a difference 
of 115 5°. The rainfall for the year was 32.68 
inches, which is 2.70 inches less than the 
average annual amount for the eleven pre- 
ceding years. 

Rice corn and pearl millet have each a 
separate article devoted to them, with vary- 
ing statements from the different counties in 
regard to their value as agricultural products. 
The rice or Egyptian corn is highly com- 
mended as yielding abundant crops and as 
being an excellent article of food for all kinds 
of stock as well as for family use. The stalks 
are valued as fuel in this land of scanty for- 
ests. This plant is said to yield well in very 
dry seasons. When other plants wither and 
die, the Egyptian corn grows all the more 
rapidly. It will stand two or three times the 

drought that Indian corn will, and proves to 
- be grasshopper and worm proof. 
A lengthy illustrated article on sheep hus- 
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bandry is a very valuable feature of the re- 
port. The number of sheep in Kansas for 
1879 is given as 311,862, at a valuation of 
$1,091,517. Ten varieties of sheep are des- 
cribed, including the Caraman or fat-tailed 
sheep of Africa and Asia; and all of these 
are on trial in Kansas, each county making 
® report of the success of the efforts toward 
the production of wool and of mutton. 

The Angora goat, from Angora in Asia 
Minor, was imported into this country about 
fifteen years ago. It is an improved variety of 
the common goat, and is about as large as a 
medium sized sheep, having an undercoat of 
short, coarse hair, and an outer one of long, 
curly, soft hair termed mohair. Both of these 
coats are ured, together weighing about 2% 
lbs. The Cashmere goat is a noble species, 
inhabiting the high table lands of Cashmere, 
Thibet and Mongolia in Asia, and was also 
imported into the United States about fifteen 
years ago. This animal bas a long heavy 
outer coat of coarse hair, and an under coat 
of soft, silky, fluffy wool, weighing about half 
a pound, and used for Cashmere shawls. 

Intelligent statements of the success of in- 
dividuals engaged in sheep husbandry in 
various parts of the State are given, and these 
are valuable for the information of those who 
may have a prospect of engaging in this. work. 
The report before us suggests that time may 
develop the fact, that for sheep growing, Kan- 
sas may be divided into two or three belts, by 
lines drawn north and south, thus forming 
the eastern, middle and western belts. The 
first or eastern belt is best adapted to the 
larger mutton sheep, the middle to the me- 
dium or mixed breeds, grown both for wool 
and mutton, and the western to the large 
flocks of fine wool sheep, such as the merino 
and its crosses. 

No thoughtful person can turn the leaves 
of this exceptionally interesting document 
without a feeling of enthusiastic approval for 


the progressive and hospitable State which is 
just now receiving such a large accession of 
laborers from the cotton fields of the South- 
west. Its outlook is hopeful in every direc- 
tion. 





DIED. 


BIDDLE.—On the 7th inst., at Camden, N. J.,. 
Ferris, son of Wm. W. and Mary T. Biddle, aged > 
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. months; members of the Monthlg Meeting of Phila- 


delphia. 

FERRIS.—On the 4th inst., at Clifton, near Wil- 
mington, Del., Eliza M. Ferris, widow of Ziba Fer- 
ris, in the 83d year of her age; a member of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting. 

GOODWIN.—On the 6th inst., in Philadelphia, 
Casper A., son of Wm. T. and Rebecca Ann Good- 
win, aged 17 years. 

HESTON.—On the 4th inst., at Hestonville, Pa., 
Matilda Heston, in her 88th year. 


MOOUORE.—On the 22d of Fourth month, 1880, in 
Danboro’, Bucks Co., Penna., Jane Moore, widow of 
the late Joseph Moore, in the 88th year of her age; 
a member of Buckingham Morthly Meeting. 

PEIRCE,—On the 4th inst., at Bristol, Pa., Ruth 
S., widow of Cyrus Peirce, in her 83d year; a mem- 
ber of Bristol Monthly Meeting. 


REID.—On the evening of Fourth month 30th, 
1880, at Reading, Pa., of pneumonia, Eleanor Du- 
rose Reid, only daughter of William P. and Mary 
Anna Reid, in the 5th year of herage. Lovely in 
life and death. 

SMITH.—On the morning of the 3d inst., Jesse F. 
Smith, in his 74th year ; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 

WAINWRIGHT.—On the 6th inst., at Lower 
Merion, Pa., Sarah R., widow of John Wainwright, 
a member of Radnor Monthly Mtg., in her 73d year. 

WILDMAN.—On the 3d inst., at Edgewood, Pa., 
Mary Ann, wife of Ellwood Wildman, in her 34th 
year; a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 
of Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia 
was held in Race Street Meeting-house on 
the evening of the 10h inst. 

The attendance was very small, though the 
objects for which the concern was started are 
very important, and, if carried out, will add 
greatly to the power and efficiency of the 
Society of Friends by making the principles 
which they profess better known in the world. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Di- 
rectors was read, and united with as satis- 
factory. An election for directors was held, 
resulting in the appointment of Henry Bent- 
ley, Dillwyo Parrish, Susanna M. Parrish, 
John Saunders, Clement M. Biddle, M. 
Fisher Longstreth, Lydia H. Hall, T. Ell- 
wood Chapman, Jeremiah Hayhurat, Na- 
thaniel E. Janney, Amos J. Peaslee and 
Louisa J. Roberts, to serve for one year. 

The following is a draft of the report: 

THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA TO THE STOCKHOLDERS, FIFTH MO, 
10TH, 1880: 

The arrangement with the Manager of the store, 
Edward H. Walton, reported at the last Annual Meet- 
ing, remains in force, and by a recent agreement is 
to continue from year to year with provision for its 
termination when so desired. 

By an abstract from the last balance-sheet, here- 
with presented, it will be seen that the deficiency in 


the Capital Stock of the Association has been made 
good, and that we have the full sum of $10,000 (ten 
thousand dollars) now invested in the business, and 
a small balance of accrued interest placed to our 
account in the Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company. 

Your Board of Directors have continued the over- 
sight of the business, and believe the results for the 
past year have been satisfactory. They urge upon 
Friends to do what they can to increase the useful- 
ness of the concern, feeling assured that the fund, 
which, under the present agreement with the Man- 
ager, is accumulating, will enable the Association 
to carry out, in a moderate way, one of the most 
important objects of the enterprise—the publication 
of such denominational literature as shall meet the 
wants of the Society of Friends in the dissemination 
of its doctrines and testimonies. 

The work upon which the Association entered 
seven years ago was one of difficulty and discour- 
agement. The slow processes by which an enter- 
prise that, at the outset must be self-sustaining, is 
built up, call for great caution and close attention 
to every detail. The store, through whieh the work 
is mainly to be accomplished, must be conducted 
upon the business principles that govern trade at 
the present time, and there must be a catering to 
the best public taste in the goods offered for sale 
and the manner in which they are displayed. To 
do this profitably, yet with gereral acceptance to 
Friends at large, has, we believe, been the aim an@ 
effort of the Manager, who has at all times accepted 
the eriticisms of the Board and invited inspection. 

It is essential to the success of the undertaking 
that a competitive business be carried on, and in 
conducting it great care is needed to keep within 
the limits that our religious profession calls for. 
Whatever Friends want in the line of trade pursued 
it is the purpose of the store to furnish at the low- 
est rates the business will afford. 

The central location offers advantages as a place 
for Friends who come to the city on business to 
meet one another, and the private room, welb 
adapted for meetings of small committees, is grow- 
ing in favor for that purpose. 

From the last balance-sheet, presented to the 
Board at the stated meeting in Second mo., 1880, 
the following is offered as showing the condition of 
the finances at that time: 

Capital and accrued interest at last re- 
port, First mo. 18t, 1879.......c.ccoe $9,766 74 





Profits to First mo. 1st, 1880.....0...ss0ee 585 99 
$10,352 73 
Capital stock........ eccccccscesccccccosccccces §$10,060 00 


Deposited in Fidelity Insurance, Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company to the 





credit of Friends’ Book Assoc’n....... 352 73 
Total assets of Association, $10,352 73 


On behalf of the Board, 
Henry Bentuey, President. 
Louisa J. Roperts, Seeretary,. 





From tke Providence Journal: 
PLANETS IN MAY. 


Jupiter is Morning Star, and by far the 
most important object for observation among 
the planets during the month. It cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the minds of stu- 
dents of the stars that (he four great planeta 








ah 
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are all approaching their perihelia, and bring- 
ing about a condition of planetary affairs that 
has not occurred for 2,000 years, Jupiter 
reaches the goal first, arriving at perihelion 
on the 25th of September. Such is the eccen- 
tricity of his orbit that he will thea be 45,- 


* 000,000 of mites, or about half of the whole 


distance of the earth from the sun, nearer to 
the great central fire than when farthest 
away. He is also at that time almost at his 
nearest point to the earth, coming iato oppo 
sition with the sua eleven days after peri- 
helion. The earth is then directly between 
him aud the sun; but the earth is farthest 
fron the sunin July, and will be at coa- 
siderably more than her meaa distance in 
September, when Jupiter is 45,000,000 of 
miles nearer. It may easily be seea that 
whea at opposition the earth is at or near her 
greatest distance aud Jupiter at his least dis- 
tance from the sun, the two planets will be 
aimost as near together as they can be. Such 
will be the case next October, and the giant 
of the system will soon give evidence of tie 
fact in his increasing size and brilliaacy, be 
ing brighter than ne has been for nearly 
twelve years. The difference will not be so 
marked as in the case of Mars under the 
same conditions, for nearly 400,000,000 miles 
of space intervene between the earth and the 
huge planet ‘even when nearest. Jupiter, 
therefore, will be a source of intense interest 
during the coming months as he approaches 
and recedes from his perihelion and opposition. 
The great problem of the effect of his ap- 
proach upon the mysterious suu-period of the 
sun will be first in importance. Many as- 
tronomers scout the idea of such an iafluence. 
Macy more find nothing improbable iu the 
theory that the approach of a huge mass to 
the sun should produce disturbance in his 
blazing elements, evidently in commotion 
from s»me cause, while the near correspond- 
ence in time between the maximum of the 
spot-period and the revolutiva of Jupiter 
favor the argument. No one doubts tinat the 
disturbed condition of the sun will be re- 
flected on the earth in waves of intense heat, 
severa storms and auroral displays, or that 
the same influence will be felt in the same 
way to tlie system’s remotest bounds, 
Gigantic Jupiter, as his mighty mass 
plunges towards the sun, gives evidence of 
mighty forces at work amoug the chaotic ele- 
ments of his cloud-surfica. A spot has bsen 
seen on his dise for nearly a year, elliptical 
in form, red in eolor, and with a dia ncter of 
20,090 miles. No observer understands the 
cause of this huge rift. It may be aa open- 
ing in the cloud-atmosphere disclosing the 
more solid matter beneath, and it may be 
something beyond human ken. About the 


22d, it is hoped that the planet will be again 
in favorable position for the observation of 
the red spot, and patient investigators will 
not be wanting to make the best of the op- 
portunity. This beautiful planet may now 
be seen in the eastern sky, serenely uncon- 
scious of the excitement induced by his move- 
meats, rising a + before 4; at the end of the 
mouth he rises at 2, nearly two hours and a 
half before the sun. 

Saturn is Evening Star, but no especial in- 
terest is attached to his movements during 
he month, excepting on the Ist, when Saturn, 
Veuus and Mercury rise within a few minutes 
of each other about an hour befcre sunrise, 
Venus being the brightest and farthest north, 
only one degree from Saturn, This planet 
rises at present about a } after 4; at the end 
of the month at 4 past 2, half an hour after 
Juviter. 

Venus is Morning Star, and though at 
nearly her greatest distance from the earth, 
aud rising only »bout half an hour before the 
sun, is a charming objvet to behold in the 
peasant May moruings, as, tremulous with 
brightness, she gieams in the rosy glow that 
heralds the near approach of the sun. She 
rises now about a } after 4; at the close of 
the month a few minutes before 4, keeping at 
nearly the same distance from the sun. 

Mercury is Morniog Siar throughout the 
month, though after the first few days invisi- \ 
ble. He is at his nearest point to Saturn on 
the 6th, and to Venus on the 19th. He rises 
about a + after 4 on the Ist, and about 4 after 
4 on the 31st. 

Neptune is Morning Star after the 2d, when 
he comes iato conjunction with the sun. He 
is in close conjunction with Mercury, and 
near Venus on the 18th. As he travels on 
the system's extremest verge, and is now 
more than twenty-eight hundred milliou miles 
away, terrestrial observers will not be much 
wiser for attempting to trace his moveménts. 

Mars is Eveaing Star, and still ho'ds the 
honor of being the only planet visible in the 
evening. He shines in diminishing glory 
among the stars of Gemini, and is not far 
from Castor, the leading brilliant of that con- 
ste!lacion, on the 15th. He is so far away 
and his fiery rays have become so dim that 
he is not of much account among his brethren. 
He se’s now a quarter of an hour before mid- 
night; at the end of the month about 11. 

Uranus is Evening Siar and traveling far 
away feom visibility, though still very near 
the star Rho Leaonis. He rises now about 1; 
at the end of the month abou: 11. 

The May moon fulls on the 24th. The 
waning moon pays her respects to no less than 
five of the plauets—to Jupiter on the dth, to 
Mercury, Venus and Saturn on the 7th, and 
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to Neptune on the 8th. The new moon of| pairment or continuous embarrassment has 
the +th is near Mars on the 13:h andinear| very much to do with enfeeblement. When- 
Uranus on the 18th, the day after her first | ever we expend vital force unnecessarily, that 
quarter. does not prove that we may not be able to 

The feature of the month is the unusval| make compensation, and so preserve the 
number of planets doing duty a3 morning | equilibrium of life. But it would be far bet- 
stars. Jupiter, Saiurn, Venus, Mercury end | ter if we could save the necessity for compen- 
Neptune form the shining quintette thxt sing | sation, and so make the force aggressive and 
together xs they wait the coming of the sun. | productive, rather than merely compensatory. 
If morisl ears are not tuned to hear the music| When the atmosphere is moist or there is 
of the woruing stars, morial eyes will enjoy | continuous rain, persons are very apt to re- 
rare piciures on the celestial canvas dunng mark upon the unhealthfulness of the weath- 
the mili May mornings. Venus, Satura and jer; but a dry atmosphere, filled with floating 
Mercury rise within s few minutes of each | particles of dust, 1s far more trying to the 


>} 


other on the Ast. The loveliest picture of | lungs and to the general health, 
{ 
| 





the mouth is unrolled on the 7th, for the The composition of dust iv far more eom- 
sleader cre-cent of the waning moos, ouly | plex than most imagine. Even. as we find it 
two days before her change, is then in close jin the country, whea placed under the mi- 
vicin ty to the same shining trio, Throughou = secp? or subjected to chemical tests, it is 
the wiater Venus reigned aione as morning | fund to consiet of various organic and de- 
star, aud Jupiter, Saturna and Mars, far caying, as well as miueral substances, in a 
asunder, spanned the evening sky. Now | fine state of division. Besides the mechani- 
they are all morning s'ars, grouped near} cal irritation of the particles, there is also 
each other and nesr the sun, And yet such | that evil which arises from deeay. When we 
is the variety and simplicity of the noble sci- | come to add to this the still more complex 
ence of astronomy that an intelligent child | material furnished in city, or household, or 
can comprehend tne movemeutsof the planets. | factory life, it is easy to see how breathing 
Observers of the stars have enough to do} may be impeded or the apparatus be mace to 
during the month ia watching the movements | work under disadvantages. Smoke, for in- 
here indicated, in studying the phases of | stance, is not merely injurious by the ga-es it 
Jupiter and the reappearance of the gteat | may contain, but because of the noxious fl pat- 
red spot, in noting the increase of sun spots, | ing particles of which it is otten the vehicle. 
and in testing the trath of the prophecirs of | The common household sweeping is illy en- 
men of science concerning the meteorolog'cal | dured by those of weak lungs; and, in the 
changes to be expected from these celestial | absence of active outdoor exercise as a relief, 
coincidences. is badly borne by many women. As we come 
py to examine into the disexses of the wage clas- 

DUST AND DISEASE, ses, or of factory life, itis found that some of 

We once heard a man expatiate grandly | the most serious and chronic impairments to 
upon the glories of the sea. “ Why do you health result from this cause. The constant 
like the sea so much?” said one, ‘* Because | exposure to the dust enfeebles the air-vesicles, 
there is no dust there,” was the reply. It|and often leads to deposits, which become a 
may not be the most swsthetic view, but, never | serious embarrassment later in life. In the 
theless, it has a practical turn, It is pure air, | case of millers, evidence of their vocation is 
not only in the sense that it has its full share} often found in the luogs, and many a man 
of oxygen, but that it is delivered from the|can have his occupation de'ermined by the 
innumerable floating pariicies that are found mechanical particles in his lungs long years 
in the air of the Jaud. Tyndall, with sun- | after he has retired from the trade of his early 
beams in a dark room, and with variations of }or middle life. We recently attended the 
ligbt, has shown us how numerous, beyond | proprietor of a drag mill, who, although he 
our furmer conception, are these minute atoms. had left his work ten years before, in his 
Whew to these are added all those floating | puta bore the: marks of his business. It is 
pacticl$s which we associate uncer the name well worth while, in the interest of health, to 
of dust, we need not wonder that such air] pay some attention to the protection of tre 
needs our Inost sttentive consideration in its | breathing apparatus where there is necessary 
relations to health. Experience is constantly | exposure to such causes of disease, Various 
showing not ovly how intensely the lungs are | forms of respirators have been devised, which 
vital organs, but that, of ali others, they are | may be worn over the nose or mouth, and 
the ones most susceptible to outward in-| which serve to strain out the floating pars 
fluences. Not only do lung diseases sum up ticles, How immense is the quavtity in the 
a larger aggregate of deaths than any other air of London one can see under the Houses 
class, but, where there is not death, their im-| of Parliament, whete great sheets of bagging 
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or canvas are used to strain the air and so be- 
come quickly coated with films of dust and 
blackness. In some trades it is now common 
for the workmen to protect themselves, al- 
though, from the fact that we establish tolera- 
tion of local irritants, many after a time be. 
come careless. The habit of thoroughly 
washing out the mouth and nostrils at noon 
and night is valuable to workmen thus ex- 
posed. The old advice to keep the mouth 
shut is important in all dusty occupations. 
The nose is a better chimney or respirator 
and will detain many of the particles. The 
hairy or ciliary provision is not in vain, and 
it even may be an argument for a hairy lip. 


Bring to Heaven thy secret want, 
Breathe it in thy Father’s ear. 
Seek thy closet, shut thy door; 
In the silence with Him there, 
Tell Him all, His help implore ; 
He will hear thy humble prayer. 


For a Voice the angels know 
Speaks thy wish in accents clear 
For thee, when thy whispers low, 
Breathe it in thy Father’s ear. 
Seek thy closet, shut thy door; 
In the silence with Him there, 
Tell Him all, His help implore ; 
He will hear thy humble prayer. 


ae 


Selected. 
SLIPPING AWAY. 


We are convinced that, in the interest of| They are slipping away—these sweet, swift years, 


the health of a!l classes, and especially of 
the wage-classes, attention needs to be far 
more attracted to this subject. There are so 
many trades that involve exposure, so many 
household duties that bring us in contact with 
dust not always fresh and pure, and so many 
millions of ‘floating atoms in the air about us, 
we should be careful not to add to exposure, 
and where excessive, to protect ourselves from 
this minute, oft-repeated, and finally destruc- 
tive injury. Dust is too often dirt, and aerial 
sewage or any form of aerial foulness get into 
the system through the lungs as easily as do 
more palpable substances through the stom- 
ach. The lungs, as well as the stomach, re- 
ceive and elaborate what is equivalent to 
food. Their structure is more delicate than 
that of the stomach ; the access to the blood 
and to the life more direct. We must see to 
it that the solid and particulate matter of air 
is not taken or deposited to a disturbing ex- 
tent, and that if there are unavoidable ex- 
posures, we provide ourselves with methods 
of protection.— Independent. 





From the Christian Register. 
TELL THY FATHER. 
BY THERON BROWN. 


“Enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy-door 
pray to thy Father who is in secret.”—Marr. 6, 6. 


Does thy heart deplore its sin? 
Ache with sorrow, shrink with fear? 
Burns one pure desire within? 
Breathe it in thy Father’s ear. 
Seek thy closet, shut thy door; 
In the silence with Him there, 
Tell Him all, His help implore ; 
He will hear thy humble prayer. 


Lonely care or dark regret, 
Gloom no human love can cheer, 
Bears thy soul the trouble yet? 
Breathe it in thy Father's ear. 
Seek thy closet, shut thy door; 
In the silence with Him there, 
Tell Him all, His help implore ; 
He will hear thy humble prayer. 


Pride may spurn and folly taunt 
Godly sorrow’s trembling tear. 


Like a leaf on the current cast; 
With never a break in their rapid flow, 
We watch them as one by one they go 

Into the beautiful past. 


As silent and swift as a weaver’s thread, 
Or an arrow’s flying gleam; 

As soft as the languorous breezes hid, 

That lift the willow’s long golden lid, 
And ripple the glassy stream. 


As light as the breath of the thistle-down, 
As fond as a lover's dream ; 
As pure as the flush in the sea-shell’s throat, 
As sweet as the wood-bird’s wooing note, 
So tender and sweet they seem. 


One after an other we see them pass, 
Down the dim-lighted stair ; 

We hear the sound of their steady tread 

In the steps 0° the centuries long since dead, 
As beautiful and as fair. 


There are only a few years left to love; 
Shall we waste them in idle strife? 

Shall we trample under our ruthless feet 

Those beautiful blossoms, rare and sweet, 
By the dusty way of life? 


There are only a few swift years—ah, let 
No envious taunts be heard ; 

Make life’s fair pattern of rare design, 

And fill up the measure with love’s sweet wine, 
But never an angry word! 





PROHIBITION IN MAINE, 


Ex-Governor Dingley supplies the Con- 
gregationalist with a statement of the results 
of prohibition in Maine, where it has been the 
settled policy of the State since the repeal of 
the last license law in 1858. He affirms that 
a large majority of the people are convinced 
that prohibition is immensely more efficient 
than license; that no political party dares to 
make the issue of repeal; that the laws 
against dram-shops are as effective as those 
against gambling houses and brothels; that 
prohibition has proved a powerfnl adjunct of 
moral agencies in forming a public sentiment 
against the wse of liquors, so that outside of 
narrow city circles few men of standing care 
to have it known that they drink atall; that 
it has stopped the manufacture of both dis- 
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tilled and fermented liquors, 80 that there is 
not a distillery nor a brewery in Maine, and 
that in the rural districts, which hold three- 
fourths of the population, it has well-nigh 
“— the traffic. Three-fourths of the 
males in such districts are total abstainers, 
whereas formerly nearly all drank; and in 
many towns the present number of notorious 
drunkards is not one-eighth or one-tenth 
what it was forty years ago. The improve- 
ment is less marked in the cities and larger 
villages, because of the increased facilities 
for hiding, the incoming of a foreign popula- 
tion, and the resort of country drinkers to 
the city for supplies. The police reports of a 
city like Portland show nearly all the cases 
of drunkeness for a populous county. But, 
generally speaking, even in the cities, liquor 
is sold only surreptitiously, and by foreigners. 
The open dram-shop tempts no one. In the 
cities of Lewiston and Auburn, with thirty 
thousand people, there is not one such shop, 
and no hotel has even a secret bar. On care- 
ful inquiry, the writer hears of no “club- 
rooms” outside of two cities. Forty years 
ago the sale of liquors.in Maine amounted to 
$25 worth per inhabitant; and the average 
for the Union to-day is $16 per inhabitant. 
Admitting the correctness of an estimate 
made by enemies of prohibition—that $1,- 
250,000 worth of liquor is sold annually in 
Maine—it only amounts to an average of $2 
per inhabitant. The federal revenue collected 
in Maine from the manufacture and sale of 
liquors amounts to three cents per inhabitant, 
while in the country at large it is $1.83. In 
reply to those who say that tobacco and opium 
have taken the place of liquor, Gov. Dingley 
says that Maine pays a tobacco tax of seven- 
teen cents per inhabitant, while the aveiage 
for the United States is $1; and opium is far 
leas prevalent than in other Eastern States. 
On theoretical grounds, the policy of pro- 
hibition is open to further argument; but 
Gov. Dingley certainly gives a weighty testi- 
mony to its practical efficiency.— Christian 
Register. 


AN ISLAND PRISON—RUSSIA’S NEW PENAL 
COLONY IN THE FAR EASTERN 8EAS. 

A correspondent, writing from St. Peters- 
burg, under date of April 5th, says: One of 
the first problems forced upon the attention 
of Gen. Melikoff was the providing of fresh 
facilities for confining the Czar’s disaffected 
subjects. For several years past the prisons 
of European Russia have been crowded to 
overflowing, and the same thing is true of 
Siberia. 1t appears that the practical mind 
of our new ruler has already hit upon a satis- 
factory solution of this — e is goin 
to nae the prisoners house themselves 





feed themselves. They are to till the soil, to 
raise cattle, and to become a profit to the 
State instead of a burden; and they are to 
do all this on the Island of Saghalien. 

For ten years the government had been 
unsuccessfully trying to colonize this island. 
The great difficulty has been to get the pris- 
oners there and to supply them with food and 
clothing after they got there. Last summer 
the experiment was tried for the first time of 
transporting them by sea in convict ships, 
and the authorities were so well pleased with 
the result that the work of colonization is 
henceforth to be steadily pushed. 

At present there are on this island a little 
more than two thousand prisoners, all con- 
demned to hard labor for long terms. Six 
hundred of them are employed in the coal 
mines at the post of Dua, and the rest are 
making roads and otherwise preparing for 
the arrival of the new comers. Besides the 
post of Dua, there are three more to be estab- 
lished—one in the valley of the Alexan- 
drovsk, one in that of the Tymovsk, and the 
Korsakoff post. This will give three posts 
in the central part of the island, and one at 
its southern end. The large farms are to be 
established at the posts of Alexandrovsk and 
Tymovsk. It is said that the government 
has already appropriated the money neces- 
sary for carrying out these plans. 

Saghalien is to have an administration of 
its own. Besides several companies of sol- 
diers, who will perform guard duty, there will 
be a surveyor, an agriculturist, and an archi- 
tect to direct and supervise the prisoners at 
their work. Two surgeons are already on 
the island. This new scheme of colonization 
is not popular. The Nihilists don’t like it; 
for, once transported to that distant island, 
they will be practically cut off from the peo- 
ple among whom they desire to propagate 
their doctrines. The peasants, who have 
become accustomed to the terrors of Siberia, 
are awestruck at the thought of a long voy- 
age in the dreadful floating prison, over 
unknown seas, to a rocky island that is far- 
ther than even far-off Siberia, and that lies 
by the side of heathen Japan. One point 
troubles the government. The chances are 
that escapes will be more frequent than in 
Siberia. It is known that a large number 
of those tranported to Saghalien last sum- 
mer have already got away. 

It is reported that there is a kind of kinder- 
garten on the island, established by the wife 
of a surgeon, where some thirty children of 
convicts are taught and amused. It would 
be interesting to follow the after lives of 
these poor little urchins, whose echool days 


are amid such strange and gloomy 
surroundings.—Hwvening Bulletin. 
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The Sewing School under care of Friends’ 
Instruction Aseociation closed its annual ses. 
sion on the 25th of Third month, 1880. The 
number of names enrolled was 105; average 
attendance 53. The meetings were not as 
large as for several years previous, probably 
owing to increased prosperity among the 
poorer classes, causing a corresponding de 
crease in demands for assistance. 

There has been a marked improvement in 
the deportment and dress of the women as 
well as in their sewing, which we hope may 
be atiributed to the i:fluence of the school. 
The officers are encouraged in the belief that 
the association affords substantial aid to tho-e 
under its instruction, stimulates industry end 
self-respect, and furnishes many lesscus be- 
side those in weedlework which wili benefit 
the lexrners as wives and mothers in their 
household management. 

The interest uf meny (among them those 
quite aged) was shown by their coming long 
distances through cold aud stormy weather. 

The material is furnished with junds con 
tributed by interested friexds. 

The number of garments made during the 
winter was 432, of which the first masie 
(amounting to 105) were donated to the 
women, and one-half the cost of the material 
of which the rest were made, was paid by 
them. Many of the women made from eight tu 
ten articlesof underclothing during the winter. 

The closing session was one of especial 
interest, the afternoon being occupied in 
reading and talking to the women, who were 
remarkably attentive and appreciative, re- 
spouding to the interest manifested in them, 
and expressing in a feeling and reverent 
matner their gratitude for various benefits 
received. After this, groceries, provided by 
the membeis of the association with the help 
of others, were distributed, the women seew~ 


ing happy and thankful for the packages of 


provisious which they could share with their 
families, 

Our thanks are due to those who have 
entrusted us with the means to carry on ihe 
work, and when assuring them of the careiul 
expenditure of the same we confidently hope 
tor their continued support. 

Haviog Jabored under inany dised vantages 
arising irom a veed of more teachers, we trust 
there are those who will be willing to act in 
this capacity the coming season. 

Charges having been made in the room 
formerly occ upied, we canuvt yet say where 
the school may be located for the next season, 
but trust those who have heretofore kindly 
considered cur needs will furnish accommo- 


dations. A.8. Trot, Secretary. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS INSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION. 
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ITEMS. 


A CABLE despatch received in Washington says: 
The Nicaraguan Government has granted a liberal 


concession to Americans for an international ship 
canal company. 


ALARMING distress prevails at Kilreede, near 
Lougkrea, county Galway, Ireland, and it ig stated 
that bundreds of persons will perish if food is not 
sent them immediately. 

Rosenrt Fortune, the English author and botan- 
ist, who, in 1857, was employed by the United States 
Patent Office to cullect, in China, the seeds of the 
tea shrub and other plants, is dead, at the age of 67. 

A KNOLL in front of and to the southwest of ihe 
Metropolitan museum, iu Central Park, New York, 
bas been selected as a suitable site for ihe Egyptian 
obelisk, which will soon be on its way to this 
country. 

Tus River and Harbor Appropriation bill, as com- 
pleted by the Congressional Committee on Com- 
merce, coutains an appropriation of $354,000 for 
the improvement of the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 

Tue first quarterly report of the Philadelphia 
Society for the Legal Protection of Working Women 
stutes that lifty-six cases of working women, who 
were in various ways in danger of being defrauded 
of their scanty earnings, received the successiul at- 


tention of the Society. 


Mr. SewarD, our minister to China, informs the 
Department that the education of the Chinese in 
Western knowledge is going forward in many ways. 
One hundred and tweuty Chinese youths are receiv- 
ing education at schools and colleges in the United 
States. There are several flourishing schools in 
China and under the direction of American teach- 
ers. Through the translation department of the 
Empire, established in 1867, over 80,000 volumes of 
trauslated works have been sold, embracing publi- 
cations on mathematics, engineering, gec graphy, 
astronomy, science, medicine, law, arts and manus 
factures.—Avening Bulletin. 


Tus number of emigrants who arrived in New 
York City aloue last month is sta:ed by the Pudlic 
Ledger us amounting to 46,148. In relation to these 
it says: The folks that now fill up the steerage list 
are of the ha:dy and well-trained classes, farmers 
from Germany, Ireiand, Scandiuavia, Hungary, Po- 
land, skilled arusans irom Knglish and German 
wWanulaciuring tows. ew ol tue present arriving 
immigrants care to stop in the cities, except the 


i skilled artisans, silk weavers, machinisis, mill 


hands, glass makers, etc., that make about 40 per 

ceul. this year, and are distributed in the manufac- 
turing Stele; Kast. The others go through.to the 
Northwest, many of the Irish immigrants to the 
Catholic colouies in Minnesota, and «a few of these 
to South Carolina and Georgia, but the bulk of 
Scandinavian and German population to Minnesota, 
jliinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Nevraska and Kansas. 


NOTiC&ES. 
CIRCULAR MEETING, 
At Radnor, Pa., First-day uext, 16th inst., at 3 P. 
M. Tuke Pennsylvania Railroad from 32d and 
Market for Radnor Station at 1 P. M. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS. 
5th mo. 19th, Philadelphia at Kace St., 3 P. M. 
20th, Green Street, 104 A. M. 
21st, Spruce Street, lug A, M. 











